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the end we sense in him the fervor of the
poet. Listen to the last lines of his "Winter-
Evening Hymn to my Fire":
Thou sinkest, and my fancy sinks with thee:
For thee I took the idle shell,
And struck the unused chord again,
But they are gone, who listened well;
Some are in heaven, and all are far from me:
Even as I sing it turns to pain,
And with vain tears my eyelids throb and swell:
Enough; I come not of the race
That hawk their sorrows in the market-place.
Earth stops the ears I best had loved to please;
Then break, ye untuned chords, or rust in peace!
As if a white-haired actor should come back
Some midnight to the theatre void and black,
And there rehearse his youth's great part
*Mid thin applauses of the ghosts,
So it seems now; ye crowd upon my heart,
And I bow down in silence, shadowy hosts!
Lowell had an odd trick of standing aside
and surveying quizzically his own talents.
This analytical faculty, highly developed,
found a formal outlet in the essays, besides
those already mentioned, on Shakespeare,
Emerson, Thoreau, Carlyle, and Poe. "As a
literary critic", wrote Henry A. Beers in
1887, "Lowell ranks easily among the first of
living writers'*. But in the following half
century Lowell's exuberance, which contem-
poraries linked with his beloved self, is less
entertaining; his learning is less impressive,
and his judgments appear more stereotyped*
The truth is that his essays, if intellectual and